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JOHN TANNER, Editor. 








Tue Mecuanic’s ApvyocaTe will be published 
every Thursday morning, at No. 24 Commercial Build- 
ing, corner Broadway and Hudson-st., at the low rate 
bg DOLLAR PER ANNUM in advance. iit 

lt has now become imperative that the mechanic | 
should have a weekly paper so that he can sit down on 
Saturday evening, and read the events of the week, 
the improvements in science, and also refresh his mind 
with the choice literature ot the day. From every 
quarter, we have been solicited to do so; and the sub- 
stance of every letter that we have received on the 
subject, has been, ‘‘ The Mechanics ought to have a 
weekly paper of their own.” 
* The Mecuanic’s ADVOCATE, will be printed in! 
eight large pages suitable for binding. It will embrace 
under its separate departments the choicest selections| 
from the best works, original articles from the pens of | 
eminent Mechanics, lists of Inventions, and the most 
important and stirring news of the week in a correct 
and condensed form. dt Hoke 

We have engaged many of the most distinguished); 
Mechanics in the United States, as Contributors to our 
columns. It will be emphatically the Mechanic’s 
Advocate and Fireside Companion. From repeated 
assurances we have no doubt that the Mechanics of 
our State and Country will give us‘a hearty and united | 
support. We would therefore ask our friends to inter-| 
est themselves in our behalf, and the elevation of their 
fellow craftsmen. 

All communications must be addressed to JOHN 
TANNER, No. 24 Commercial Buildings, Albany. | 

TAKE NOTICE.—7anner’s Publication Office, has' 





mercial Buildings, where he will be happy to receive 
the calls of his Mechanic friends. 


(@ Joun Harsison General Travelling Agent. 





fk EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS! ! 39 
Mecuanic’s ADVOCATE. 

&Z That Post-Office of any town in the Union, from 
which we shall receive the greatest number of sub- 
ecribers for the Mecuanic’s ApvocaTe, during the 
year between January 1, 1847, and January 1, 1848 
(the papers to be mailed to such Post-Office or to sub- 
scribers through it), shall be entitled to a continuance |, 
of the whole number of the subscriptions, gratuitous- 
ly, for one year after the expiration of the year for 
which the subscriptions shall have been paid. 

{ge The paper will be continued on, either to the 
subscribers themselves, or the agents through whom 
we may receive the orders for quantities, and to whom | 
the package or packages may be directed, or to both, 
if there should be both in the same town, as the cases 
may be. 

§c@ As our Agents are now out, it will be well for 
our mechanic friends to give them a large list, as there 
is at least some extra inducement to subscribe, aside 
from the cheapness of the work. 

&@ City Circulation —Aditional Carriers are re- 
quired to complete our city organization. Employment 
and excellent advantages will be given to twenty in- 
telligent and active carriers who may wish to organize 
routes. 


— 





Songs of Labor. 


Select Reading for the Pcople. 





SONGS OF HUMANITY.—No. I. 


In the God of Truth be strong ! 
For the Truth shall perish never, 
Nor the Weak be crushed forever: 
Right shall triumph over Wrong! 
Cherish, then, our bond of union: 
Live in brotherly communion: 
Love our neighbor, help our brother: 
With our watch-word cheer each other— 
‘Be strone !”’ 
In the God of Truth be strong ! 


In the cause of Man press on ! 

Let new sympathy be kindled 

In the breast where love hath dwindled, 
Until warmth of soul be won ! 

Here upon our common altar, 

With true hearts that ne’er shall falter, 

Let us pledge our life’s devotion 

To Humanity’s promotion— 

Press on! 

In the cause of Man press on ! 


Man is destined to be free ! 
Free from Slavery’s aggression: 
Free from Tyranny’s oppression, 
And from cheerless poverty ; 
Free from Prejudice and Error: 
Free from Vice, the greatest terror: 
Since the day of hapless Edom, 
Truth hath plead for Human Freedom: 


Fear not! 
Man is destined to be free ! [ Tribune. 





LABOR. | 


‘*« Labor, labor !’’ sounds the anvil, 
** Labor, labor, untill death !” 
And the file, with voice discordant, 
“« Labor, endless labor !”’ saith. 
While the bellows to the embers, 

Speaks of labor in each breath. 


*« Labor, labor!” in the harvest, 
Saith the wetting of the sythe, 

And the mill-wheel tells of labor 
Under waters falling bithe ; 

** Labor, labor !” groan the mill-stones, 
To the bands that whirl and writhe ! 


And the woodman tells of labor, 
In his echo-waking blows ; 

In the forest, in the cabin, 
Tis the dearest word he knows ! 

‘* Labor, labor !”’ saith the spirit, 
And with labor comes repose. 


‘* Labor, !”’ saith the loaded wagon, 
Moving towards the distant mart. 

** Labor!” groans the heavy steamer, 
As she cleaves the waves apart. 

Beating like that iron engine, 
‘** Labor, labor !”’ cries the heart! 


Yes, the heart of man cries ‘‘ labor!” 
While it labors in the breast; 

Hear the Ancient and Eternal, 
In the Word that He hath blest, 

Saying ‘‘ Six days shalt thou labor, 
On the seventh thou shalt rest!” 


Then how beautiful at evening, 
When the toilgome week is done, 

To behold the blacksmith’s embers 
Fade together with the sun: 

And to think the door of labor 
Are all closing up like one. 


QUINTIN MATSYS, THE BLACKSMITH OF 
ANTWERP. 
(CONTINUED.) 
Ill ,—Light in Darkness. 

It was a mournful Christmas in the home of the 
widow and the fatherless. Until the day of the funeral, 
Gretchen, passive in her affliction, sat by the body of 
her husband, holding in her arms her sole treasure, her 
only child. She seemed calm, almost passionless; but 
her countenance, before so peaceful, was seamed with 
wrinkles that might have been the work of ycars, and 
her hair had grown gray ina single night. She kept 
her eyes fixed upon the corner where the dim outline 
of a human form was seen through the white cover- 
ing, never moving them except to follow, with in- 
tense anxiety, every motion of little Quintin To the 
child the scene was not new ; he had seen death be- 
fore, and had not feared to behold, and even to touch, 
the white marble figures of his brothers and sisters who 
had died since his infancy ; but now he felt a strange 
awe, which kept him away from his father. 

Those to whose hearths death comes slowly, pre- 
ceded by long sickness, pain, and the anguish of sus 
pense, can little imagine what it is when the work of 
the destroyer is done in a moment ; when one bour 
makes the home desolate, the place vacant, the heart 
full of despair. And when, added to the deep sorrow 
within, comes the fear for the future without, the 
worldly thoughts and worldly cares that will intrude 
even in the bitterest and most sacred grief, when that 
loss brings inevitably with it the evils of poverty— 
then how doubly intense is the sense of anguish ! 

Thus, when the remains of poor Hans Matsys had 
been laid beside those of his children, and the widow 
returned to her desolate cottage, it was no wonder 
that her strength and courage failed her. She burst 
into a flood of passionate grief, to which her quiet and 
subdued character had hitherto been a stranger, rock- 
ing herself to and fro in her chair, unconscious, or else 
heedless, of Quintin’s attempts to console her. 

‘** My child ! my child ! we have no hope. God hes 
forsaken us !”’ she cried at last. 

** You had not used to say that, mother, when Liga 
died. You told me to be good, and then God would 
never forsake me.”’ 

‘| did, I did,” cried the stricken woman ; “‘ but it 
is different now ! Oh, Hans, Hans! why did you ge 
away and leave me alone, all alone !’ 

** Not quite alone, mother,” said Quintin, raising 
himself, and standing upright kwfore her with a serious 
firmness foreign to his years; ‘‘ you have me—Quintin. 
I will take care of you.’”? And he stretched out his 
arms to his mother, his face beaming with intense ef 
fection, and his eyes glowing with thoughts and re- 
solves which even she could not fathom. However, 
there was something in the child’s countenance which 
inspired her with hope : she felt that Quintin would 
one day or other be her stay and comfort. 

** But,”’ said she, after she and her son had sealed 
their mutual love and confidence in a long embrace, 
‘how are we to live? Your poor father worked too 
hard ‘to save — except for the last year; and how 
are we to fiad food, now that he is no longer here to 
work for us? You are too young, my poor Quintin, 
to keep on the forge : it must go into other hands. 
There is no hope for us: we must starve !”? 

‘*We shall not starve !’’ cried the boy, his — 
form dilating with the earnestness of his manner as 





‘Idrew himself up to his full height. ‘‘ Mother, we 


shall not starve! I shall be a man soon ; but, until 


jthen, we must be cgntent with little. I can work well 





even now ; whoever takes the forge will have me to 
help, I know. You can spin, mother, until | grow 
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stronger and older, so as to be able to get money 
enough. 
something difficult, ‘ when there is a will, there is a 
way.’ 
ond ester fear but 1 shall make a way.” 

New comfort dawned on the widow’s heart; she was 
no longer hopeless as before. The boy who, a few 


days before, had clung to her knees in childlike help- churchyard before Quintin had finished his orisons. snatched the child to he 
lessness, looking to her for direction, advice, and as- The boy eould hardly distinguish the gate at which he my Lisa ! 
sistance, now seemed to give her the counsel and entered, and was about to depart, when there rose up 
It is from a grave which he had not before noticed a white her down, and looked at her. 
often so with those who are afterwards to be great figure. It was slender and small ; and Quintin’s first, Lisa !”’ she said sorrowfully. 
by some inci-| thoughtwas that an angel had been sent to answer his’ 


strength of which she stood in such sore need. 


among their fellow-men ; in a few days, 
dent or sudden blow of misfortune, they seem to step 
at once from child) 00d to the threshold of premature | 
manhood. With Qnintin this change was not surpris-| 
ing ; because his thoughts had ever been beyond his | 
years, partly from the rca 2 of his mind even in| 
childhood, and partly because he had lived entirely 
with his parents, and from various causes had never 
associated with those of his own age. These circum- 
stances had given a maturity to his judgment and a 
strength tu his feelings which made him, in the forego 
ing conversation with his mother, assume that unwont- 
energy and resolution which was afterwards the 
prominent feature of his character, and which even 
then was sufficient to make the forlorn widow experi- 
ence a feeling almost approaching to hope, as she read 
courage and firmness on every feature of the face of 
her only son. 

From that time Quintin was no more a child. He 
seemed to think it incumbent on him to fill the place of 
his dead father; he went regularly to work at the 
forge, which had been taken by a kind-hearted neigh- 
bor, and Quintin’s skill and dexterity atoned se much 
for his want of muscular strength, that he received 
= wages for aboy. These regularly brought 

; and no merchant ever told over the gains of his 
Indian vessel with more delight, than did Quintin 
count over the few pieces of silver into his mother’s 
lap. There is a sweetness in the gains of labor which 
no gifts, however rich, can bestow ; and Quintin often 
thought that the bread which was bought by his hard-| 
earned money tasted better than any other. It might 
be that his mother thought so too ; and when he stood 
beside her,—Quintin now considered himself too old 
and manly to sit on his mother’s knee,—the smile re- 
turned to her face as she noticed his sturdy hands and | 
cheek embrowned by labor, and said he was growin 
so like his father. No other eye would have natin. | 
the very faint resemblance between the honest but 


I 


, keenly the bitterness of the cold without. He came at 

with so many tears ; it was not green now, but cover- 

ed with frozen snow ; not soft, but hard and sharp. 
The mist of a coming siorm was gathering over the 


prayer. He was not alarmed ; but knelt down again 
with folded hands, waiting to receive the heavenly 


messenger. 
no angel that he saw, but a little girl wrapped in white 
fur, ake came timidly to meet him. 4c" 

** Will you tell me who you are ?” asked she, put- 
ting out from her mantle a warm little hand, which 
shrunk from the touch of Quintin’s chilly fingers. 

‘* My name is Quintin Matsys,’’? answered the sur- 
prised boy. 

** You are very cold, poor Quintin, if that is your 
—— Give me your hands to warm them under my 

urs.”’ 


Quintin did so in silence. 

‘* Where is your father ?’’ 

‘* Here !’’ said Quintin sadly, pointing to the grave. 
‘« My father has been dead a year.” 

“« They tell me that my mother is dead too, because 
I never see her now. Jsometimes come here to think 
of her. When my father is angry, I steal out of the 
house and come here, as I have done to-day. No one 
minds little Lisa.” 

** Lisa !—is your name Lisa ?”” cried Quintin eager- 
ly. ‘I had a sister Lisa once; but she was much old- 
er than you.” And the boy looked earnestly in the 
beautiful childish face of his new friend, as if to trace 
some slight resemblance to the sister he had lost, but 
remembered so well. 

‘* | will be your sister Lisa !” exclaimed the little 
girl. ‘* I like you—you look .’ And she sprang 
up with a sudden impulse, put her arms round his neck, 
and kissed him. Quintin returned her affectionate 





!embrace, and then asked her more about her father. 
He was a painter at Antwerp, and had been living near 


the village for several months—ever since his wife’s 
death. 


“And now,” said Quintin, ‘‘ I must go home. My 





coarse features of the poor blacksmith, and the intel- 
lectual countenance of his son. 

Quintin, after his father’s death, occupied his leisure 
hours no more with the toys and trifles of his own man- 
ufacturing, in which he before so much delighted. He 


| 


would not waste a moment, and as soon as he returned | 


from the forge, he always set himself to assist his mo- 


ther in her household duties, suffering her to do nothing | 
that he thought was too much for her strength, which | 


had been much enfeebled by grief. 
come a very girl in gentleness and in domestic skill, 
for he thought nothing beneath him which could light- 
en his mother’s duties. 
during the summer evenings Gretchen and her son sat 
together at their work, often until long after the inhab- 
itants of the few scattered cottages around them had 
ne to rest. But Quintin and his mother feared the 
oe bitter winter, and worked early and late to put 
by enough to keep them from poverty during the bit- 
ing frost of their climate. Still, while they feared and 
k these precautions, they did not despair ; for they 
new how sorely such a feeling cramps the energies 
of even a strong mind, and thereby induces the very 
evils which are dreaded. So Quintin’s hopeful spirit 
encouraged his mother, and they worked on, patiently 
waiting until better times should come. 


Speen 
IV.—T he good Angel. 


It was on a cold dreary February day that a boy! 


came through the ehurchyard, where the poor, who had 
no storied epitaph, nor white marble shrines, awaited 
in peace their resurrection from clay. The boy was 
thinly and poorly clad, and his face and bare hands 
were blue with cold. He walked slowly, in spite of 
the chilliness around him ; for his spirit was very 
heavy, and his steps refused to move as those of one 
who carries a light heart in his besom. 


It was Quintin Matsys, who was coming from his | 


daily labor to a sorrowful home; for the unusual seve- 
rity of the winter had drained their little store, and 
Quintin knew now, for the first time, what poverty and 


hunger were. He thought, in his simplicity, that he| corner just showed the desolation of the cottage, for | piness. 
would come round by his father’s grave, and say his lthey had been obliged to part with one thing after ano- the song ; 
prayers there, hoping that God would hear them, and tr 
send comfort. Quintin crept rather than walked ; for 
his poor little feet were frozen, aad sharp pieces of ice 
every uow and then pierced through his worn shoes. 


Quintin was be-} 


He even learned to spin ; and | 


mother is ill, and I have — too long already ; but 
I will not leave you here all alone, sister Lisa ;’’ and 


| the word Lisa lingered on the boy’s lips with the fond- 
/ness with which we pronounce a beloved name, even 


| when owned by a stranger. 


** Why did you not tell me your mother was ill? I 
live close by ; we will, go away together directly.” 
And she took hold of his hand and set out. 

The two young friends had not gone many steps 
| when Quintin turned pale, and sank on a grave. 
|‘ What ails you, brother Quintin ?”’ aske the fright- 
‘ened child. 

** 1 do not know,” said Quintin faintly. 

The little girl tried to encourage him ; and then, 
with childlike reasoning, thought that something good 
would be the best resource. She drew from her pocket 
a sweetmeat, which she put in Quintin’s mouth. He 
devoured it eagerly, and then, looking wistfully at her, 
jhe cried—‘* Have you another ?’’ But immediately a 

crimson blush overspread his face. ‘‘ I was wrong,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ to ask ; but Iam so hungry. I have tasted 
nothing since yesterday.” 

| ** Not eaten since yesterday !”’ exclaimed his com- 
passionate little friend. ‘* Poor Quintin '—no wonder 
you are tired! And your mother—has she nothing to 
eat ?”? 

, {fear not indeed—unless some charitable neighbor 
thas given her some dinner.” 

Lisa felt again in her pocket, and produced a biscuit, 
which she made Quintin eat ; and then, as scon as he 
was able to go forward, she pulled him on. ‘1 will 
‘go home with you, Quintin,” said she. ‘* Here is a 
\fine gold piece that my father gave me ; we will go 
sand buy some supper, and take it together to your 

mother. I am very hungry too, and I will sep with 
you,”’ she added with instinctive delicacy of feeling, 
| wonderful in a child. 

Quintin yielded to her gentle arguments; and, laden 
| with good things, he and Lisa entered his mother’s 
| cottage. She Was sitting, exhausted, beside the fire- 
less and cheerless hearth ; a small rush-cradle in one 


} 
| 


'ther to preserve life. 
jin-hand. Gretchen looked surprise 
‘ness, did not speak. 

‘* Mother, dear mother, 


d, but, from feeble- 


” “T have 


cried Quintin, 


le was thankful to have been all day i the warm brow rht y d an; 
; you a good angel, who has come to say 
You told me once, when I was trying to do shelter of the forge; but that made him now feel more town dvlae of amd ” 


But another glance told him that it was 


The two children entered hand-| paid for the 








e us 


The child stepped forward and took her hand.— 


Now, mother, I have a will, a courageous one ; | last to the little green hillock which had been watered “ Here is plenty for supper ; let me stay and share it. 


'T am Lisa—tittle Lisa.’’ 

The similarity of name struck on Gretchen’s ear ; 
‘her mind was weakened by illness and want: she 
r bosom, crying out, “ Lisa~ 
are you come back to me again ?”’ 

The little girl, startled, uttered a cry. Gretchen set 
‘* No, no—it is not my 


**T am not your own Lisa, but I will try to be,’ an- 
|swered Quintin’s friend, while the boy himself came 
forward and explained the whole. His mother was 
full of grateful Joy Without more words Quintin 
lighted the fire, while little Lisa, active and skilful as 
a grown woman, arranged the supper,—not, however, 
before she had carefully administered some wine and 
bread to the thankful widow. All three sat down to a 
cheerful meal, Lisa holding one of Quintin’s bands in 
hers the whole time, and watching him eat with an 
earnest pleasure which prevented her thinking of her 
own supper, and effectually contradicted her assertion 
that she was very hungry. 

’ ‘You will not faint again, Quintin,’”’ she said at 
ast. 

The mother looked alarmed. ‘‘ What has been the 
matter with you, Quintin? Have you, indeed, fainted 
from hunger? My poor boy! I ht you told me 
they were to give you dinner at the forge, and there- 
fore you would not eat that piece of bread this morn- 
ing ?”? 

** Yes, mother ; but—but ’—said Quintin stammer- 
ing, ‘‘ they forgot all about it. Iwas not so very hun- 


gry, so I thought I would not come home until after 
dinner-time, that ’?—— 
“That your mother might have it all! My own 


boy—my dear Quintin, bless you! You are hus- 
band, and son, and everything to me,” cried the, 
widow, folding nim in a close embrace. 

Lisa looked on, almost tearfully. ‘1 wish my mo- 
or were here to kiss me as you do Quintin !” she 
said. 

**Have you lost your mother, poor child ?”” asked 
Gretchen, turning towards her. ‘‘ Then come to me ; 
you shall be my own little Lisa.” 

**T am Quintin’s sister already, so we shall all be 
happy together,”’ cried the pleased child, who would 
have willingly stayed, had not the thoughtful Gretchen 
told Quintin to take her in safety to her own home. 
The children parted affectionately, and Quintin felt 
that Lisa’s loving and hopeful spirit had left a good 
influence behind upon his own. He went home with 
less gloomy thoughts for the future ; his mother, too, 
had a happy look on her care-worn face, which cheer- 
ed the affectionate boy. He listened to her praises of 
the sweet Lisa, andl bade her good-night with a light- 
ened heart. Both mother and son felt the day’s events 
had shown them that there is no night of sorrow so 
|dark to which there will not com>, sooner or later, 
i bright and happy morning. 
| To be continued. 





A PICTURE-BOOK WITHOUT PICTURES. 

BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Translated from the Danish by Many Uowirr. 
(CON TINUED.) 

FOURTEENTIi EVENING 
| **f passed over Lyneburg Heath,” said the Moon ; 
‘€a solitary house stood by the road-side ; some leaf- 
| less trees grew beside it, and among these sung a night- 
lingale which had lost its way. In the severity of the 
‘night it n.ust perish ; that was its song of death which 
‘Theard. With the early twilight there came along the 
}road a company of emigrant peasants, who were go- 
‘ing to Bremen or Hamburgh, to take ship for Amer- 
ica, where happiness—the so much dreamed of happi- 
‘ness,—they expected should spring up for them. Ihe 
women carried their youngest children upon their 
backs, the older ones sprang along by their side ; a 
poor miserable horse dragged a car, on which were a 
tew articles of household furniture. The cold wind 
blew ; the little girl clung closer to her mother, who 
looked up to my round waning face and thought upon 
her bitter want. 
| * Her thoughts were those of the whole company, 
1 therefore the red glimmering of daylight was like 





} 
| 
| 


ant 
the evangile of the sun of prosperity which should again 
‘rise. They heard the song of the dying nightingale; it 


'was to them no false prophet, but a foreteller of hap- 
The wind whistled, but they understood not 
‘Sail securely across the sea! Thou hast 
long voyage with all that thou art possess 
‘ed of ; poor and helpless shalt thou set foot on thy land 
lof Canaan. Thou mayest sell thyself, thy wife, and 
thy child, yet you shall none of you suffer long. Be- 
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hind the broad fragrant leaf sits the goddess of death ;| _ ** § To-morrow you shall go out into the street, said 
her kiss of welcome breathes consuming fever into! the mother ; and the little one looked up towards her 
thy blood, far away, far away, over the swelling wa-| sa and down to wards her frock, and smiled joy ful- 
ers !? i ly. 

“ The emigrant company listened joyfully to the; — “ ‘Mother,’ said she, “what will the dogs think, 
song of the nightingale, which they thought announced | when they see me so beautifully dressed !’ ”’ 

to them happiness. Day beamed from behind light) SHVENTEENTH EVENING. . 
clouds, and the peasant people went over the heathto| «| have,” said the Moon, ‘told thee about Pomp- 
the church; the darkly-apparelled women, with their) ejj, that corpse of a city amongst living cities. I know 
milk-white linen around their heads, looked like fig-| another, one still more strange: not the corpee, but the 
ures which had stepped forth from the old church! ehost of a city. On all sides where the fountain 


intings ; all around them was nothing but the vast) splashes into a marble basin, I seem to hear stories of 


and death-like landscape, the withered brown heath—| the floating city. Yes, the fountain-streams can tell 





dark, leafless plains, in the midst of white sand-banks. 
The women carried their hymn-books in their hands, 
and advanced towards the church. Oh, pray! pray 
for them who wander onward to their graves on the 
other side of the heaving water !”’ 

FIFTEENTH EVENING. 

«J know a theatrical clown,” said the Moon ; 
«the public applauds when it sees him ; every one ot 
his movements is comic, and throws the house into 
convulsions of laughter, and yet he is not moved 
thereby ; that is his peculiarity. When he was yet a 
child, ‘and played with other boys, he was already a 

unchinello. Nature had made him one ; had given 
im one lump upon his back, and another upon his 
breast. The inner man, however—the spiritual—that 
was really well-formed. No human being had deeper 
feeling, or greater elasticity of mind*than he. The 
theatre was his ideal-world. Had he been slender and 
well-proportioned, then he might have become a first- 
rate tragic actor, for the great, the heroic, filled his 
soul; but he was obliged to be the clown. His suffer- 
ings, even, and his melancholy increased the comic 
expression of his strongly-marked countenance, and 
excited the laughter of the crowded public who ap- 
plauded their favorite. The pretty little columbine 
was friendly and kind to him, and yet she preferred 
marrying harlequin. It would have been too comic in 
realily to have married the clown ; like the union of 
* Beauty and the Beast.’ When the clown was most 
out of humor, she was the only one who could make 
him smile,—-nay, even burst into peals of laughter. 
First of all she would be melancholy with him, then 
rather cheerful, and at last full of fun. 

«* *] know what it is thou art in want of,’ said she— 
‘ yes, it is this love !’ and he was obliged to laugh. 

“<< © Me and love !? exclaimed he ; ‘ that would be a 
merty fhing ! How the public would applaud.’ 

« Tt is love 1 continued she ; and added, with 
comic pathos, ‘It is me that you love !” 

‘© * Yes! and yet there are people who say there is 
no such thing as love !’ The poor clown sprang up 


into the air, he was so diverted ; his melancholy was} 


now gone. And yet she had spoken the truth: he did 
love Sbinlentil her like the sublime and great in art. 

‘‘On her wedding-day he was more amusing than 
ever. At night he wept ; had the public seen his dis- 
tressed countenance then, they would have applauded 
him ! 

“A few days ago columbine died. On the day of 
her funeral harleqin’s appearance was excused on the 
stage, for he really wasa mourning husband. The 
manager, however, was obliged to give something 


them! The billows on the shore sing of them. Over 
the surface of the sea there often floats a mist ; that is 
the widow’s weeds. The sea’s bridegroom is dead ; 
his palace and city are now a mausoleum. Dost thou 
know this city ? The rolling of the chariot-wheels, or 
the sound of the horse’s hoof, were nevor heard in its 
streets. The fish swims, and like a spectre glides the 
black gondola over the green water: 

‘© will,’ continued the’ Moon, ‘‘ show thee the 
forum of the city, the city’s great square, and then 
thou wilt think it to be a city for adventures. Grass 
grows between the broad flag-stones, and thousands of 
tame pigeons fly circling in the twilight around the 
lofty tower. On three sides thou art surrounded by 
colonnades. The Turk, with his long pipe, sits silent- 
ly beneath them; the handsome Greek-lad eans against 
a pillar, and looks up to the elevated trophies, the tall 
| masts, the memorial of the ancient power. The flag 
/hangs drooping like mourning crape ; a girl stands 
| there to rest herself, she has set down the heavy buck- 
jets of water, whilst the yoke on which she sustained 
| them rests upon her shoulders, and she supports herself 
‘on the column of victory. That is not a fairy palace, 

but a church which thou seest before thee ! the gilded 
; dome, the gilded balls around it, shine in my beams ; 
the magnificent bronze horses upon it have traveled 
| about like bronze horses in a fairy tale; they have tra- 
veled thither, away from their place, and then again 
‘back! Seest thou the beautiful paintings on walls and 
| window panes? It is as if some genius had done the 
| will of a child and thus decorated this extraordinary 
temple. Dost thou see the winged lion upon the pillar / 
'Gold yet shines upon it, but the wings are bound, the 
| lion is dead because the king of the sea is dead ; the 
| vast halls are empty, and where once hung costly pic- 
| tures the naked walls are now seen. _Lazzaroni sleep 
‘under the arches, where at one time only the high no- 
\ble dared to tread. Either from the deep well or from 
| the chamber of the leaden roof, near to the Bridge of 
| Sighs, sounds forth a groan, whilst tambourins are 
jheard from the painted gondola as the bridal-ring is 
cast from the glittering Bucentaur to Adria, the queen 
lof the sea. Raria, wrap thyself in mist! let the wi- 
| dow’s veil cover the breast, and cast it over thy bride- 
' groom’s mausoleam—the marble-builded, the spectre- 
like Venice.’’ 

EIGHTEENTH EVENING. ; 
‘©T looked down upon a great theatre,’’ said th 

Moon ; ‘‘ the whole house was full of spectators, be- 
cause a new actor made his debut; my beams fell upon 
|a little window in the wall ; a painted face pressed its 
forehead against the glass ; it was the hero of the 





more merry than common, in order that fhe public | night. The chivalric beard curled upon the chin; but 
should not miss too much the lovely columbine and the | there were tears in the man’s eyes, because he had been 
light-bodied harlequin, and for this reason it behoved | hjssed,—hissed with reason. Poor fellow! but the 
the clown to be doubly entertaining. He danced and|;ealm of art will not endure the feeble. He deeply 
sprung aloft with despair at his heart, and the public | fejt and passionately loved art, but she did not love 


clapped their hands and shouted, ‘ Bravo! bra vissi- 


mo!’ The clown was called for when the perform-! 


ance was over. Oh, he was invaluable ! 

‘‘ This evening, after the play, the poor little man 
walked out from the city to the solitary churchyard. 
The garland of flowers was withered on columbine’s 
grave: he sate down. It was something worth paint- 
ing. His hands under his chin, his eyes fixed upon the 


moon ; it was like a monumental figure. A clown! 


upon a grave! very peculiar and very comic! Had 
the public seen their favourite then, how they would 
have shouted, ‘ Bravo, clown ! bravo, bravissimo !” ”” 
SIXTEENTH EVENING. 
Listen to what the Moon said. ‘‘ I have seen the ca- 


det, become an officer, dress himself for the first time | 
in his splendid uniform ; I have scen the young girl in| 


her beautiful bali-dress ; the young princely bride hap- 
py in her festival attire ; but the felicity ofnone of these 
could equal that which this evening I saw in a child, a 
little girl of fouryears. They had just pul on her a new 
blue frock and anew pitk bonnet. The beautiful things 
were scarcely on when they calied for candles, because 
the moonlight through the window was too faint ; they 
must have other light. There stood the lilile girl as 
stiff as a doll, her arms stretched out from her frock, 
her fingers spread out wide from each other—and oh ! 
how.her eyes, her whole being, beamed with delight! 


him. 
| The prompter’s bell rung; according to the piece, 
ithe hero stepped forth with a bold and determined air 
|—thus had he to appear before a public which burst 
into peals of laughter. The piece was ended ; I saw 
/a man wrapped in a cloak steal away down the steps; 
jit was he, ri spirit-crushed cavalier ; the servants of 
the theatre whispered to each other as he passed. 
followed the poor wretch home to his chamber. Hang- 
ing is such an ignominious death, and people have not 
always poison at hand. I know that he thought of 
both. He looked at his pale face in the glass ; half 
closed his eyes to see whether he would look handsome 
asa corpse. It is possible for people to be unfortunate 
in the highest degree, and yet in the highest degree 
vain at the same time. He thought upon death, upon 
self-murder ; I believe he wept in pity of himself ; he 
wept bitterly, and when ei have had a good fit of 
erying they do not kill themselves. 
| “A year has passed since then. A comedy was 
acted, but this time ina Jittle theatre, by a poor va- 
grant company. I saw again the well-known face, the 
painied checks, the curled beard. He again looked 
up to me and smiled—and yet for all that he had been 
\hissed—hissed scarcely a minute before in that misera- 
|ble theatre, hissed by that miserable audience ! 

‘This very evening a poor hearse has driven out 
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of the gate of the town ; not a single being accompa- 
nied it. There lay upon it a suicide, our painted and 
derided hero. The driver was the only attendant ; no 
one followed, no one except the moon. In an angle of 
'the churchyard wall is the self-murdered laid ; nettles 
will soon spring up thereon ; there will grave-diggers 
cast thorns and weeds from other graves.” 
PAINTING ON GLASS. 

A paragraph now and then makes the round of the 
newspapers to the effect that such a one, in Belgium 
or elsewhere, has discovered some ancient receipt, 
containing the whole secret of “ the long lost art’? of 
Painting on Glass. Now the fact is, that this secret 
has been in print (and, I believe, easibly accessible) 
for years :—the only singularity is that, though the re- 
ceipts are given at full length, artists have failed to re- 
cognize what was under their very eyes. ‘These seem 
to have persisted in prosecuting their researches jn a 
wrong direction,—misled, probably, by the term Phen 
ting on Glass : which has oecasioned them to suppose 
that the splendid red of the ancient windows (the only 
color which they could not imitate) was produced by 
the old artists by methods analogous to painting. in 
enamel. The fact is, however, that the old artists had 
nothing’ whatever to do with producing this color : it 
was provided for them, ready made, at the glass-house 
—in panes, somewhat solid, but generally superficially 
coated, or flashed, as it is called. When, towards the 
end of the last century, artists began to revive the art 
of glass-painting, they found little difficulty, save in 
this one color,—the splendid red,—which gives such 
brilliancy.to the old windows. Here lay the secret 
which they were unable to recover : nor were the 
glass-makers able to assist them, the art having be- 
come exthict among them also.* Within the last thirt 
years, however, the glass-makers have tried the old 
printed receipts; and have met with such sueccss, that 
I suppose nothing but a sufficient demand is wanted to 
ensure the production of red glass in every way equal 
to the ancient. It is commonty on sale now both at 
home and abroad. The whole secret of the “lost art? 
consists in this : that, though the deutoride of copper 
when melted with glass, gives a green or sky-blue 
color, the protoxide gives the red in question ; which 
by reflected light is dingy, but by transmitted light 
beautifully splendid. The difficulty is, that it requires 
much skill and practice on the part of the workman to 
prevent the copper, while the glass is in fusion, from 
taking up the additional dose of oxygen and thus 
passing from red to green. There is another part of 
the secret, which is not a little curious :—that glass 
though containing the proper oxide of copper when 
first taken out of the pot, often shows only a dirty 
greenish hue; yet nothing more is needed for throwin 
out the fine red tint than to expose the blown glass for 
a few minutes to a dull red heat. - 


I will mention a few books where the methods may 
be found. There is the ‘Art de la Verrerie’ of Neri 
Merret and Kunckel, &¢.—Paris, 1752. The Paris 
rs about the same time, poreend Leviel’s ; 

rt de la Peinture sur Verre ;’ but it is remarkable 
that, at that period, Levicl was ignorant of any trans- 
parent red whatever, which he much laments, and was 
quite mistaken as to the ancient method. Muratori 
#ives some very ancient receipts for ‘ Tinctio vitri pra- 
sini,’ which I think he attributes to the age of Charle- 
magne. One has some difficulty in recognizing copper 
under the name of ‘ heramen.”’ Baptista Porta writes 
as follows, about two hundred years ago,—-showin 
that the method was then in some measure lost : “Pe. 
ritiores recentiores vitrarii in colorando smalto rosei 
clari coloris (vulgus rosachiero vocat), non parum in- 
sudant—videntes majores nostros—quod iltud satis ar- 
tificiose et pulcherrime confinxerint ; nos et que ipsi 
fecimus et absamicis habuimus recensebimus. Quod 
potuimus priestitimus aliis ansam praebendo meliora 
conficiendi. Hic erit modus rosacierum conficiendi.” 
He then goes on to give his own ,uethod : see the edi- 
tion in the British Museum, p. 257, cap. ix. 


It may.be worth mentioning, that French scientific 
men were so ignoran' of the real method, that they 
obtained, during the Revolution, a large quantity of 
the red glass from the churches, for the purpose of 
analysis, at Paris in the expectation of finding gold 
Of course, they found only copper and some iron. 

** Mr. Cooper analysed some pieces of ancient red 
glass, and found capper, iron, and silver ; hence he 
concluded silver to ~ essential. This, however, is 
not the case ; and the silver which he found was either 
accidental,—or, more probably, he had got among his 
pieces some of the mo:ern, as well as the ancient, red 
glass.’’—4nnals of Philosophy, Feb, 1824. : 

* Modern artists, ! may observe, have disecvered a substitute red 
which seems to have been unknown to the nugients, w2., the re 


from silver; which, though sometimes fine, ca 
? f §% Sometimes fine, Can selduio bear 6am. 
parison with the old red , aie al 
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THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. 
(CONTINUED.) 

For the Mechanic’s Advocate. ’ 

The Rotatorial Infusoria are not endowed with the 
various facuities of propagation which we have already 
described as appertaining to the Polygastria. Repro- 
duction in all cases is effected by means of ova. Some 
kinds are oviparous, others viviparous. An elongated 
bag or sack, in which the eggs are formed, is distinct- 
ly visible ; but few eggs are developed at the same 
time. The ova in many species equal in size one-third 
of the body of the animalcule ; like the seeds of veg- 
etables, they retain their vitality for an indefinite length 
of , until accident throws them into a situation 
suitable for their development. But although the Ro- 
tatoria have not the same rapid means of reproduction 
as those with which the Polygastria are endowed, yet 
their vast increase by eggs only will astonish most per- 
sons who have not previously considered the subject. 
Ehrenberg states that he isolated a single specimen of 
Hydatina senta, and kept it in a separate vessel for 
eighteen days ; that during this interval it laid four 
eggs per day, and that the young, at two days old, laid 
a like number; so that, when circumstances are favor- 
able, one million individuals may be obtained from one 
specimen in ten days : on the eleventh day this brood 
will amount to four millions, and on the twelfth day to 
sixteen millions. 

With regard to the purposes which these invisible 
beings are destined to effect in the economy of nature, 
we will content ourselves with quoting 
Dr. Mantell, who, in the ‘‘ Thoughts on Animalcules’’ 
before us, has presented a vast deal of information on 
the most interesting genera and species of the Infuso- 


al Correspondence. 





tells us that in the leaves of every forest, in the flowers HOURS OF LABOR. 

of every garden, in the waters of every rivulet, there’ Mr. W. Brown, M. P., recently made the following 
are worlds teeming with life, and numberless as are | tat « bli ine held i . hi ° 
the stars of the firmament. The one suggests to us, | * atement at a public meeting held in Lancashire, 
that, above and beyond all that is visible to man, there England : 

may be regions of creation which sweep immeasura-_ ours of Labor—In the United States, factory la- 
bly along, and carry the impress of the Almighty’s| borers work seventy-eight hours a week ; in France, 
hand to the remotest scenes of the universe; the other, | seventy-two to eighty-four hours a week ; in Prussia, 
that, within and beneath all the minuteness which the seventy-two to ninety hours ; in Switzerland, seventy- 
aided eye of man is able to explore, there may be a eight hours ; in Austria, seventy-two to eighty hours ; 
world of invisible beings ; and that, could we draw in Saxony, seventy-two hours ; in Baden, eighty-four 
aside the mysterious veil which shrouds it from our hours ; in Bonn, ninety-four hours ; and in England 
senses, we might behold a theatre of as many wonders | they work sixty-nine hours a week, or sixteen per cent. 


the words of 


| 


as astronomy can unfold ; a universe within the com- 
pass of a point, so small as to elude all the powers of 
the microscope, but where the ALMIGHTY RuLER 
of all things finds room for the exercise of His attri- 
butes, where HE can raise another mechanism of 
worlds, and fill and animate them all with evidences of 
His glory !” 
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‘THE LABORER IS WORTHY OF HIS HIRE.”’ 














ALBANY, JANUARY 14, 1847. 





BOY WANTED, 
At this office, to work at the Printing Business. One 
with some knowledge of the trade, and who resides 
in the city would be preferred. 





LEGISLATIVE ACTION—LABOR. 


Mr. Micuae. WAtxsu, of the Assembly, last week 
introduced a resolution to appoint a select committee 
to investigate the whole subject of labor, of apprenti- 
ces, of hours of labor generally, &c.; and on Friday 
it was adopted, and the committee directed to report 
by bill or otherwise. 

This looks like beginning to do business in earnest; 





less than in any country on the continent. 

England and the United States are lowest in the 
scale, but neither are low enough. The evils of over- 
working and over-tasking factory operatives are great 
in both countries, and call for energetic and combined 
movements for reform. It has been established as a 
fact, that as a class, men who labor seven days in a 
week, live shorter lives and do less work than they who 
labor siz days in a week. This cannot be denied, and 
the reason why it is so is, that man, when overtasked 
and overworked, and not allowed reasonable and natu- 
iral and necessary time for recreation and rest from 
toil, sows the seeds of disease in his constitution, ener- 
vates and cripples all his faculties of mind and body, 
and digs for himself a premature grave. The same 
effect is found true with regard to the hours of labor 
when they extend beyond ten or twelve per diem, be- 
cause the same cause exists and operates. The factory 
| operatives of the United States toil 13 hours out of the 
24. What is the consequence? 4s a class they are 
‘more unhealthy than any other in the ranks of industry, 
and therefore less able to accomplish as much work in 
| 13 hours as any other class, less grievously taxed, may 
accomplish in 10 hours. Look at the bills of mortality : 
The record of deaths among the factory operatives— 
especially the female portion of them,—is fearfully 





ria, and clothed it with that fascinating garb, that per- 204 we thank Mr. Walsh, in behalf of thousands, for’ greater than that of any other class. And the list is on 


suasive eloquence with which he has been ever wont 
to impart knowledge. 

** We may, indeed,” he says, “‘ take cognizance of 
some of the obvious results of the operations of these 
living atoms: such, for example, as their influence in 
maintaining the purity of the atmosphere and of the 
water, by the conversion into their own structures of 
the particles liberated by the decomposition of the 
larger animals and vegetables and in their turn becom- 
ing the food of other races, 
means of support to creatures of a higher organization 
than themselves. We see, too, that many species after 
death give rise to the formation of earthy deposits at 
the bott6m of lakes, rivers, and seas, which, in after 
ages, may become fertile tracts of country and the 
sites of large communities of mankind. But in this, 


the prompt and noble step he has taken at the opening 
'of his legislative career. 

The necessity of a law regulating the hours of labor 
especially, is, we think, apparent to every candid 
‘mind. It is the duty of the government to protect, as 
| far as possible, the rights—not only political, but nat- 
'ural—of the people, whatever class among them it 
‘may be that requires its interference to that end.— 
| Wealth gives power to the employer, and if unchecked 


| 





| tapes who perform his labor. 


| 


Experience and stern 
necessity demands that some equalizing power shall 
stand between them. Is it denied that such a necessi- 
ty exists in this state? Alas! we have seen too much 
| practical white slavery, even in our own neighborhood, 
‘to doubt it. 

| We contend that ten hours of hard labor a day, are 


‘the increase. In England, where the factory opera- 
| tives work, on an average, two hours less per day than 
|in the U. S., it has grown to be monstrous and alarm- 
‘ing, and is now commanding the attention.of many 
| thousands of the truly humane and practically benevo- 
| lent of that nation. We, with our average of 13 hours 
per day of toil, are rapidly approximating to the Eng- 
‘lish standard of disease, wretchedness and untimely 


\death. When our factory system is half as old, if our 


and thus affording the | in his desires by wholesome laws, he is able to oppress, hours of labor continue as at present, the list will be 


augmented far beyond that of England, the published 
details of which, from time to time, send a thrill of 
horror through the public mind, and cause humanity to 
weep with grief and shame ! 

| There must be a change. Why should there not be ? 
| Will such a change as is needed result in loss to em- 
|ployers ? Will it not result in gain-to employers, and 





as in all attempts to interpret the mysterious designs of : 
Providence, we are but as ‘beings darkly wise,’ for all that any man, woman or child should be compelled incalculable gain to employed? We shall discuss 
it is probable that the most serious maladies which af-| to accomplish. Indeed, in many cases, even that is these interrogatories in our next number. 

flict humanity are produced by peculiar states of in- petccom F acptianana iM oon _ roma of WORKING HOURS. 

visible animalcular life. From some periodical and | nen yee SEE ss aan on , i toe generally conceded that mechanics work 
exaggerated conditiow of development, particular spe- | 1% compelled to labor from og bee ifteen or eighteen | too great a number of hours. It has been allowed that 
cies, too minute for the most powerful microscope to hours each day. Were this willingly performed, and | the present system of labor must, in course of time, 








descry, may suddenly swarm in the air or in the wa- 
ters, and penetrating the internal vessels and organs, 
exert an injurious influence of a specific character on 
the lining membranes and fluids of the human frame : 
and from this inscrutable agency may, possibly, origi- 
pate the cholera, influenza, and other epidemic dis- 
eases.”’ 

While cogtemplating the discoveries effected by the 
microscope and its elder sister, the telescope, we may 
indeed exclaim in the eloquent words of Dr. Cham- 
bers: 

** While the telescope enables us to see a system in 
every star, the microscope unfolds to us a world in 
every atom. The one instructs us that this ed 
globe, with the whele burthen of its people, its 
countries, is but a grain of sand in the vast field of 
immensity ; the other, that every atom may harbor the 
tribes aed families of a busy population. The one 
shows us the insignificance of the world we inhabit ; 
the other redeems it from all its insignificance, for it 


for a fair compensation, it were still cruel to exact it; 
|but such is seldom the case. Working by the week, 
|perhaps on scanty wages, the workman is required to 
labor as long as his employer chooses to have him, on 
pain of losing his situation. And here is the tyranny 
of the thing. He must give up all exercise of his own 
rights, for the gratification of him who has the money. 


sors. The spirit of the age calls for redress; and we 
mistake the wisdom of our Legislature, if those who 
compose it do not put upon the statute book of the 
state something that shall hereafter shield that large 
portion of the mass, whose votes so largely aided in 
sending them here as the representatives of ALL the 


people. 
&@ The colored people in Hayti have adopted a new 


constitution, which provides that no white man shall 
hold real estate or become a citizen of that republic. 








The mechanic must have protection from his oppres- | 


| cause an essential deterioration of the mental power, 
‘as well as the physical energy of the class. Mechan- 
‘ics know and feel this, and at different times and by 
different movements have endeavored to induce a. re- 

form by which they might improve their situation in 
this respect. They have had a “ multitude of councel- 
lors,” but to little purpose ; for they have generally 
| overshot the mark, and retired from the contest. 

It has been proved to the satisfaction of intellligent 
men, that in ten hours labor daily, a mechanic can ac- 
complish more, in a given number of days, than b 
working more thanthis. Nature, when overstrained, 
gives way under the pressure, and a feeling of lethargy 
and inactivity results, anything but beneficial to either 
the employer or the mechanic himself. 

It has been contended that the reduction of wages 
has obliged the mechanic to labor more hours to supply 
the deficit in his income. The cause is taken for the 
effect. Competition in business has seemingly compell- 
ed them to offer their services ata lower rate, thinking 
to make up in time what they have lost in price. From 
this has evidently arisen the present uncomfortable 
state of things. And for some time past the mechanice 
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and workingmen have been laboring to bring things' would, in all probability, enlarge its circumference | state, is capable of acquiring all the leading truths of 
about more to their advantage. We cannot blame pearly in proportion to the extent of its diffusion. The | the most useful sciences, since he enjoys the senses and 


them. There is need enough of reform. But t 

reat question is, how shall it be brought about 
Man contend that this cannot be done without a tho- 
pean | 


Others contend for a union of effort : a combination of 
the whole force and talent of the working class. There 
is no doubt that utter disregard of the great principles 
here involved has led to the results which they now as 
a class so sorely lament. There is too much antago- 
nism, too much pushing and crowding to get the best 
lace and secure the most profit. Here lies, ina great 
egree, the secret of their troubles and trials. Union 
is strength at all times and under all circumstances. 
The world’s history contains proof enough of this. 

But it is not in association for effort that mechanics 
can alone gain strength. Combination for mental in-- 
provement, the elevation of the mind, is where their 
main hope lies. ‘ Knowledge is power.”’ Let those 
who desire to rise superior to the trouble and toils 
with which they are now surrounded, join in one com- 
pact body to educate the soul and elevate the inner 
man, till they attain that position which God has in- 
tended shall be theirs. Then the slavery of the mind, 
which has led so many captive, will be abolished, and | 
each and all will stand erect in the true image of his 
Maker.— Worcester ( Mass.) Daily Budget. 

There is much truth, good sense and sound advice 
in the remarks of our neighbor of the Budget. Ashe 
says, the idea of accomplishing the needed reform 
through the Herculean if not utterly impracticable 
task of reorganizing society, is one from which the 
industrious classes instinctively shrink. If the reform 
is only to be reached by this means, it will never be 
reached at all. 

‘ Union oF EFFORT’ is the one thing needful. For 
this we contend. In former numbers of the Advocate 
we have presented such arguments and reasons as we 
think establish the fact, that associative combination, 
embracing the principles of mutual culture and mutual 
benefit, is the great lever that will move all obstacles 
out of the way, and secure the triumph of the great 
Reform we battle for. 

We do not agree with all our friend of the Budget 
advances, but his main positions are correct. We 
agree with him in the general remark, that “it is not 
in association for effort that mechanics can alone gain 
strength.”? But the association we advocate embraces 
within its general plan such provisions for mutual im- 
provement and intellectual culture as are both essen- 
tial and needed. We fully recognize the mighty power 


influence and his talents to enlighten the minds of his 


his successors in the same pursuits, in future genera-| 
tions. As a small body of snow, by rolling, gradually 

accumulates to a large mass, so that portion of know- 

ledge we already possess, in its progress through the | 
various ranks of mankind, would have its volume in- 

creased, and its present boundaries extended, so that 

new scenes of intellectual vision and enjoyment would 

be continually opening to the view. In accordance 

with these views, we shall now proceed to illustrate 

the position, that a general diffusion of knowledge 

would tend to the rapid advancement of universal 

science. 

We are placed in the midst of a scene where a vast 
multiplicity of objects solicits our attention. Whether 
we look around on the surface of the earth, or pene- 
trate into its bowels, or turn our eyes upwards to the 
surrounding atmosphere and the vault of heaven, we 
perceive an immense variety of beings, celestial and 
terrestrial, animated and inanimated, continually va- 
rying their aspects and positions, all differing from 
each other in certain points of view, yet connected 
together by various relations and resemblances. 

Science, in the most general and extensive sense of 
the term, consists in a perception of the resemblance 
and differences, or the relations which these objects 
have to one another, and to us as rational beings. To 
ascertain the almost infinite number of relations which 
‘subsist among the immense variety of objects which 
compose the material and intellectual universe, requires 
an immense multitude of observations, comparisons, 
and deductions to be made by a vast number of obser- 
vers placed in various circumstances and positions ; or, 
in other words, the discovery of an immense number of 
facts. All science may therefore be considered as 
founded on facts,and perhaps there would be few ex- 
ceptions to the truth of the position, were we to assert, 
that the most sublime truths and deductions, in every 
science, when stripped of all their adventitions circum- 
stances, simplified, and expressed in the plainest and 
most perspicuous terms, may be reduced to so many 
facts. This position might be illustrated, were it ne- 





of KnowLepcGe. It lies at the foundation of our 
Reform, and without it we should indeed despair of 
success. No reasonable amelioration of existing evils 
could be brought about by ever so good a combinatien 
of slaves bound by the chains of ignorance. Know- 
LEDGE is our Polar Star. It is the light to our feet 
and the lamp to our path. The movement must inev- 
itably fail that seeks for its object to secure the bless- 
ings of a salutary reformation independent of the 
powerful influences of KNowLEDGE. 





GENERAL DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The general diffusion of knowledge among the 
masses of society, would eradicate many of those false 
and superstitious opinions, which have so long degrad- 
ed the human intellect, would introduce just concep- 
tions of man and his power, and of his mental attri- 
butes, and would avert, or at least greatly mitigate, 
many of those physical evils to which the human race 
has been subjected. 

_ If these were the only advantages to be derived 
from the general dissemination of knowledge, they 
would be sufficient to warrant every exertion which 
the friends of science and of humanity can make to 
accomplish such an important object. But these are 
only a few of the many beneficial results which would, 
doubtless, flow from the progress of rational investi- 
gations and scientific pursuits. Knowledge, in its 
progress through the general mass of society, and 
among the various tribes of mankind, could not long 
remain confined within its present boundaries, but 


nessary, by an induction of particulars from the vari- 
ous branches of mathematical and physical science. 
| That ‘‘a whole is greater than any of its parts,’’ that 
i“ the square described on the hypothenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares de- 
scribed on its remaining sides,’’ are facts, the one de- 
duced from observation or simple intuition, the other 
\from a series of comparisons. That the sun is the 
|centre, around which the planetary bodies revolve ; 
that a projectile describes a parabolic curve ; that the 
velocities of falling bodies are in proportion to the 
spaces run over; that fluids press in all directions ; 
that the pressure ofthe atmosphere will support a col- 
umn of water to the height of above thirty feet ; that 
the elastic spring of the air is equivalent to the force 
which compresses it ; that the angle of incidence of a 
ray of light is equal to the angle of reflection ; that the 
north pole of one magnet will attract the south pole of 
another ; that the air we breathe is a composition of 
oxygen and nitrogen ; and a variety of similar truths, 
are facts, deduced either from simple observation and 
experiment, or from a comparison of a series of phe- 
nomena and experiments with each other. Now, every 
comparison we make between two or more objects or 


a disagreement between the objects compared ; which 
affirmation, if deduced from a clear view of the objects 
presented to the mind or senses, is the declaration of a 
fact. 

If the above senjiments are just, it will follow, that, 
every person possessed of an ordinary share of under- 


ideas, is an act of the mind affirming a resembrance or vn 


> man of erudition and of science, who now exerts his faculties requisite for the observation of facts, and for 


comparing them with one another. And if such a per- 


re-organization of society. The laboring man fellow- men, would be laying a foundation for the ex- | son is capable of receiving into his mind truths already 
shrinks from such a task in despair, and well he may. pansion of his own intellectual views, and of those of ascertained, he is also, for the same reason, qualified 


for discovering new truths or facts provided he be 
placed in such circumstances as shall have a tendency 
to present the objects of his pursuit in the clearest point 
of view; that he have an opportunity of surveying them 
on all sides, and that his attention be firmly riveted on 
their several aspects and revelations. That one man, 
therefore, excels another in these respects, is chiefly 
owing to his mind being more particularly directed to 
the contemplation of certain objects and relations, and 
his mental faculties concentrated upon them. Whena 
person, devoted to scientific investigation, discovers a 
new fact, it is not, in the majority of instances, because 
he possesses powers of intellect and organs of sensa- 
tion superior to the ordinary endowments of humanity, 
but because he was placed in different circumstances, 
and had his attention directed to different objects, and 
was thus enabled to perceive relations and combinations 
which had been either unnoticed by others, or which 
were placed beyond the range of their observation. 
Genius, then, which is generally attributed to such 
characters, may be considered as consisting in a con- 
centration of the rays of intellect upon any particulap 
object, art, or science, arising from a lively taste we 
feel for that particular study. It may be compared to 
a burning lens, where the scattered rays of light are 
rendered powerful by being collected into a point. 


STEAM PACKET WASHINGTON. 

This ship, which is now on the stocks at the foot of 
Eighth-st., East River, N. York, is now nearly ready 
for launching, which event it is presumed will take 
place by the 20th of the present month. The Wasb- 
ington the is first of a line of American steam packets 
which is to ply betwen New York and Europe. 

The dimensions of the Washington are as follows: 

Length of keel, 220 ft. ; length of upper deck, 240 
ft.; length of main deck, 235 ft.; length of lower deck, 
224 ft.; breadth of beam, 39 ft.; depth of hol.l, 31 ft. 

Floor timbers 23 feet long, 21 inches moulded at the 
keel, 17 inches at the head, and sided 12 inches, bot- 
tom ley 5 inches, wales 6 inches, and ceiling plank 
7 and 8 inches. 

The beams are of Geogia pine, and are secured with 
three knees at each end. 

There are seven kelsons, running the entire length 
of the vessel. The 4 kelsons which form the head of 
the engines, are 36 inches broad, and 4 feet 3 inches 
high, and fastened with heavy screw bolts. At pre- 
sent there are 140 men employed on the ship. The 
builders of the hull and spars are Messrs. Westervelt 
and Mackey ; who are among the best carpenters in 
this or any other country. The building of this shi 
is a matter of great pride with them, and the materials 
are the very best that can be obtained in America. 

Her engines and machinery are constructed at the. 
Novelty Works, by Messrs. Stillman, Allen & Co. ; 
they have now upward of 500 men employed, mostly 
on this vessel ; and are determined that all her works 
shall be of the strongest description, and neither skill 
nor expense will be spared to make them perfect in 
every respect. Her engines are side lever, of the 
following dimensions : 2 inch cylinders, 10 feet 
stroke, which, with 20 inch steam, will work 2,000 
horse power. Her bed plates weigh 40,000 pounds 
each ; the shafts and cranks are wrought iron; the 
shafts are 20 inches in diameter ; the cranks weigh 
8,000 pounds each. 

Her boilers are 16 feet fronts, 12 feet shell, and 36 
feet long ; they are braced in every square foot, and 
made in the most substantial manner, as well as of the 
best materials. 

Her main saloon is to be 90 feet in length, and fin- 
ished with white polish and gold; and the whole finish 
of the — is to be ina style of elegance not to be 

ssed. 
his beautiful vessel, when she leaves the port om 
tthe first of March, will have cost two hundred and 
“fifty thousand dollars. The line is to run between this 
city and Bremen, touching at Cowes and Southampton, 
which is within two hours of London. These are to 
carry the mails, and receive from the United Statee 











standing, and whose organs of sensation are in a sound 


four hundred thousand dollars per annum, or one bua 
dred thousand dollare for each vessel. 
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| {The number of immigrants tp the port of New tion resembling that of a wave was communicated to 
fxs A meeting of the Syracuse and Rochester wal York, for December, was 7,972. |the comparatively inelastic earth. This vibratory ac- 


aay nae “= tion must be caused by an expenditure of power; and 
road, was to be held in Lyons recently, for the sl &G> Test for readily distinguishing Fron froin Steel. it was contended that the striking of the PA ae e3 of the 


of adopting measures to secure a charter for a railroad To distinguish iron from steel by a chemical pro- wheels’ against the rails, the flexure of the light rails, 
between Syracuse and Rochester, along the line of the |Cess, take pure nitric acid, dilute it with so much insecure chains and fastenings, unstable sleepers, the 
canal | water, that it will only feebly act upon the blade of a 2¢tion of the springs, and even the motion of the pas- 


|. a" : +4 sengers in the carriages, all absorbed power, causing 
{i@-The Housatonic Railroad is now very nearly | ©O™™0" table krife. If a drop of the acid thus'dilut resistance ; and it was argued, that the remainder 


prepared for the cars. The H rail is laid, and the trip ed, be suffered to “n — steel, + en lt re- sought would be found in these circumstances, which 
will be made with great despatch during the winter. |4!" upon it for a few minutes, and then “washer off had not been generally considered by experimenters. 
at Anti ited t nth a with water, it will leave behind a black spot. But ifa ee ne of resistance, also, increase directly as 
Sp Sr nye een eS ee |drop of this acid be suffered to act upon iron in the {¢ Velocity, and not as the square. |The effect of the 
report the feasibility ofa railroad from Chicago to Rock-| } ill be black. | f lateral resistance of evena light side wind upon a 
ford, on Rock river. je MEET, RS EP Wek not ack, but of @ jong train was shown to be excessive ; and it was said 
, ‘ ; whitish grey color. it had been given in evidence, that on several occa- 
GG A bill for Gre extension of the Railroad from! ‘The black stain is owing to the conversion of the | Sions seven engines had been required to arrive at a 
North Carolina to nog ase leecgtep has | carbon of the steel into charcoal, which thus becomes padebaten neaties “The exp ee eee 
H | N rN y) ; ° ‘ : r F ° xpe - 

: medina a = ane I . proers [sew ~ iron being nearly free from carbon, ance to vai, Me descending inclined planes by their own 
¢ Collectors of books will not be sorry to learn can produce only a grey stain. gravity, as tried for the British Association, were quot- 
that a few drops of the oil of lavender will insure their, The utility of this test is not confined to finished at ed as being still the most conclusive on record. It 
libraries from moulding. A single drop of the same ticles manufactured of steel, but its application enables! ®%> however, shown that the atmospheric <a: af- 
It prevénte dnt of tuk frets mouldiness, for any leaeth | rn unde d stéel t ieteo ® forded the best opportunity for testing absolutely the 
wily P ' ‘SS, Tor any feng’) the ‘workmen in iron and stee! to ascertain also the | resistance, as by observing accurately the vacuum in 
of time. Paste may be preserved from mould by this quality and uniformity of texture of unfinished articles. | front of the piston, as shown by the barometer, and the 
addition, and leather is also effectually secured by the’ =. Benefit of Advertising.—The Southern Standard | velocity of the train, its positive weight being known, 
same agency. tells a story of a man in London who determined to | #4 the air being presumed to enter behind the piston 


P . . . 7 omg a at the atmospheric pressure, and allowing 100 pounds 
iG» The best means of preventing the corrosion of spend all he made during the first year in advertising. | ¢. the friction of the piston, a most perfect dynamo- 


metals is to dip the articles into very dilute njtric acid, He sonn found that it was impossible, for the simple! metre existed, and all the attendant circumstances be- 
and after wards to immerse them in linseed oil, allowing | reason that the more he advertised, the more he made ; | ing stated, accurate results might be arrived at; it was 
the superfluity of oil to drain off ; they are by this means |and after a strenuous effort to get rid of his money in/ therefore suggested that as such great discrepancy of 


, Pie " see | opinion existed on the subject of resistance (varyin 
very effectively preserved from rust or oxidation. jadvertising, he had to give it up. nen \Doaunde and 72 me per na pth 


fig A Mr. Swartz, of <t. Louis, has discovered a iS To Melt a Coinina Nutshell—Take three parts tion should be made by the Institution to the Croydon 
beautiful varnish for oil paintings and paper, which may | Of nitre, freed from its water of crystallization, one Railway Company, for permission to try a series of 
be laid on a dozen times, then rubbed down and pol- part-of sulphur, and one of very fine dry sawdust, and | ©Xperiments to settle the question on a certain basis ; 


: : 4, sage tigse ko b tl intimately todéth If ti this _ and that this investigation should be restricted simply 
ished like a murrer, retaining all the while ils lipid rub them inumate y oge er. a por 10n © Ms pow to the scientific inquiries as to resistance, and not 


and colorless translucency. The Chinese use some- “er be pressed down in a walnut shell, and a small sil, touching at all upon the commercial or the compara- 
thing very similar. ver or copper coin, rolled up, be laid upon the powder tive value of the locomotive and atmospheric system 
&@ O’Blennis, who murdered the son of Gen. Les- in the shell, and the nut-shell be afterwarf filled and Of transaction, they being foreign to the views of the 

. ‘ ' 


: “ : Y aS ; Institution. 
lie Combs, about 18 months since, has been shot by the heaped up with more powder, which should be pressed A paper was read “‘ On the Stability of Arches, with 


Mexicans, near Metamoras, where he had settled as down close, and the powder be then set on fire by an’ practical Methods for determining the proper Forms 

a trader. ignited body, the coin will be found melted ina mass of their Sections,”? by Mr. G. Snell. This paper con- 

&@> The whole stock of the New-York and New- when the combustion has been completed, whilst the sisted of four sections with an appendix. The first 
= >] I 


: : . “ »hlack section treats of the general conditions of stability in 
Haven Railroad has been subscribed for, and prepara- Ne ee ee arches. The second discussed the conditions of sta- 


tions are making for its speedy construction. It will iS There are those who deem the mechanics, asa bility of an arch composed of materials of infinite 
connect with the Harlem Railroad three miles east of lass, of little account. What would this world be strength to resist compression. The arch being simi- 
without mechanics? Strike out of existence, at one lar and similarly loaded on either side the crown, and 
of the points of rupture being therefore assumed to be 
at the crown. The third section showed how the re- 
sults of the investigafions in the second section might 
ult. He lived alone, and, it is supposed, was killed to preciators answer this question ? be applied to actual practice, or to the case of anarch 

— of limited strength to resist compression, which was 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS., actually the condition of the stronger material, and 
RESISTANCE TO RAILWAY TRAINS—aARcHEs, Which greatly affected the results of the problems in 


Flood was instantly killed by the falling ofa hickory The discussion upon the paper by Mr. Harding, Soke er ote meth at ore aa ae 


tree, which a company were endeavoring to raise in « is Rents Heakiiie oF weet nse vietin nt ; ; 

Gold-st orepa ot was severely wounded in the |i On 0 resistence 30 rolls ee yo veloci-' showed how the form of section of an arch might be 
eters by ydee © ods er ese Sete 4 roug 7 at this Institution, @ designed according to the strength of the material of 

face by an accidental explosion, ata shooting match in few evenings ago, and assumed so w ide a field, that it which the arch was to be composed, but in this sec- 


Myrtle Avenue. bemets —— a momen Soe the aid o tion, as in the second, the arch was supposed to be 
§G> The first American steam-packet, to run between | rey tects apaitin. q ¢ opinions Of similar, and similarly loaded on either side the crown, 
New York and Liverpool, is now building at the foot oF P : : and one point of rupture was assumed to be at the 
NOW S 2 ~ faith Eins } Sir Joun Rewyte, in the chair. (crown. ‘The fourth section investigated the conditions 
of Sth-st., East River. She is of extraordinary strength, The chief point in discussion was, the statement by of stability of an arch, either similarly or not similarly 
and will cost $250,000 : she is called the Washington. one party, that the resistance to a passenger train loaded on either side of the crown of the arch, and 
ig Dr. Amos A. Mann, of Mercer, Me., has been weighing about 30 tons, at a velocity of 60 miles per the various points of failure were determined without 
itted to jail, to await his trial on a charge of refu-| hour, would be upwards of 50 pounds per ton ; whilst the assumption of one of them. By means of this 
comm jau, : : it was contended by another party, that it had been! problem the proper form of action might be designed 
sing to marry, after having promised. demonstrated to be not more than 18 pounds per ton ; for an arch to be subjected to any number of pressures 
{ig Four tons of bass were caught in one night last this latter assumption was, however, os ied by a acting in any position and direction. Thus the effect 
week, through holes cut in the ice, at Pawtucket, R. I. statement, that alt ough such a result had been obtain-| of men walking over a vaulted ceiling, or any other 
> Old Aunt Peggy,” a colored woman, lately - under aoe circ umstances, and had elsewhere pressures in vertical directions, or the effect of the 
fh. “8 he a esbers j been used as the vasis of an argument in the examina-| thrust of other arches, or of pressures in oblique di- 
died at Washington, D. C., at the age of 120 years. tion into the merits of the broad and narrow guages, | rections, might be counteracted by the particular form 
{i Marcha Berry died at Providence, R. I., on the yet it was not meant to contend for its absolute accu-| of section arrived at by the application of the method 
Zist ult., aged 111 years. jracy under he ot res od End ype by| described in this section. The author followed the 
fg» Memphis, Tenn, has a population of 10,000. it 1e committee appoin ed by the British Association, principle of I rofessor Moseley, and applied them to 

, : . and those by Mr. Stephenson and Mr. Scott Russell, the proof of a tentative process, which was advanced 

{i In London, there are 3,000 policemen, or 110 were adduced, on the other hand, as confirming in a| by M. M. Lauri and Chapeyron, and proved by an ab- 
constables to one magistrate ; in Liverpool, there are | remarkable degree the results obtained by Mr. Hard-, siruse method requiring the aid of the intesimal analy- 
700 policemen to one magistrate. |ing, ve given ado we ae are on ree * on ae lg entirely diflerent from —_ - Pro- 
ha. The ‘tr of astic spirits _| Ways being analyzed, was contended to be composed fessor Moseley. 1e Investigations and problems in 
{> The quantity of domestic spirits sent to the Fad of the friction of the wheels and axles, which salute this paper did not require the ‘application & algebraic 

: ~’ /ed constant at all velocities, and the frontage resist-| analysis either in their proof or practical application : 
was 1,425,549 gals., being 163,052 gals. Less than in ance, which increased as the square of the velocity. no more than a knowledge of the first laws of statics, 
1845. But there was also shown to exist, a large remainder and the leading pruiciples of geometry, was required 
{=> He who is passionate and hasty is generally hon- | of resistance, which it was im yortant to consider the either to work the problems or tw undertake the rea- 
est. It’s your cool, dissembling, smiliag hypocrite, | Constitution of. It appeared that this remainder in-| soning on which they were founded. The appendix 
f wt oitndiienhd bewane..4Ghate idee dateltehed ereased in the direct ratio of the velocity, and not as! contained some observations on the methods of finding 
. —s j ., the squares. The term ‘‘ concussion’’ had been used the centre of gravity without algebraic calculation ; 
a bull-dog. It’s only the cur that sneaks up and bites | to designate this cause of the expenditure of power, as and the paper was illustrated by a series of diagrams, 


Harlem village. tence, at o 
{iS Jonathan Crossman, of Gloucester, R. I., was fell blow, the masses who compose this distinctive 

. ° lac , » > . F 

found murdered in his bed, on the evening of the 29th class, and what would be the result? Will these de- 





obtain money he was thought to possess. 
{i At Brooklyn, on New Year’s Day, Mr. Owen, 


son, by all the canals in this state, during the year 1846, 


you when your back’s turned. it was contended that in the passage of a train, amo- which render the problems clear—Zondon Journ. 
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& > Dont forget Winchell at Bleecker Hall this even-| entific papers are exempt from the stamp and oncrous 
ing. In addition to his own unequalled abilities in the | services of the Post. 


ventriloquial line, he is to be assisted, by that beautiful 


Go early friends, you will be more agreeably entertain- 
ed than you are aware of. 





§G To ConresponpenTs,—‘‘ Man’s inhumanity 60) nyblished in America. What their comparative cir- 
man, makes countless numBERs mourn,”’ by “ A Me-| culation may be we have no means of knowing accu- 
chanic.”” “‘ Facts, worth Knowing,” and ‘‘ Magnetism, rately. 


continued,”’ came too late for this number. They will 
appear in our next. 





&@ We acknowledge the receipt of subscription 
lists from Massillon, Ohio ; Skaneatlus ; Jordan ; El- 
bridge, and Pratts Hollow, N.Y. Perhaps no new 
Paper ever received so many testimonials of confidence 
in so short a space of time as ours. Every day brings 
in a perfect avalanch of letters many of which we are 
unable to answer in any other manner than this. 





. NEWS FOR THE WEEK. 


G@Sace or THE Propie’s Line or StTEAM- 
Boats. 
The Steamboat North America was sold for $35,000; 
purchaser ; James Raymond. 
The Rochester sold for $35,000 ; Same purchaser. 
The South America sold for $50,000 ; Seth F. Kel- 
ley, purchaser. ‘ 
The Columbia sold for $50,000 ; Eli Kelley, purcha- 
ser. 
The Isaac Newton, Knickerbocker, and 3-4ths of the 
Hendrik Hudson sold for $330,000. Elijah Peck and 
Isaac Newton, purchasers. 
Terms 11 per cent cash, balance in 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
months approved security. 


0 We are gratified to learn that Mr. Gould, the 
energetic conductor of Adams & Co’s express, has 
been complimented with presents from Banks, mer- 
chants and others, to the amount of $500 for his noble 
conduct at the time of the wreck of the Atlantic. 


A LIST OF PATENTS 


Issued from the 26th of Dec. to the 2nd of January, 
1847, inclusive. 

To Stephen F. Gates, of Boston, Mass. for improve- 
ment in side valves in Steam Engines. Patented Dec. 
28, 1846. 
To R. F. Stevens, & L. B. Pitcher, of Syracuse, 
New-York. for improvement in machinery for ascen- 


and talented vocalist, Miss. J. Cook who so completely 750; in England, 1500; in America, 2800; in Holland, 
Switzerland, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 


electrified the audience with her charming powers.) +) iW. other countries of Europe, 71. 


than all the other states of the globe. 


tries are, however, under the British wat ; China 1 


The number of papers in Belgium, 84 ; in France, 


‘otal, 4,905. 
America and England have alone more newspapers 


More than half the newspapers in the world are 


India has 27 papers; Australia, 17 (both these coun- 


[the Canton Register]; Turkey, since 1832, has 2 jour- 
nals ; Greece, 4; and the Candia Isle has just issued 
its paper. 

GS Pusiic Printinc.—The Philadelphia North 
American states that Messrs. Wendell & Van Benthny- 
sen, of this city, are the successful competitors for the 
public printing, their bid being the lowest. The par- 
ties are Mr. Cornelius Wendell and Mr. Packard Van 
Benthuysen. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
THE HOME JOURNAL FOR 1847. 
THE JANUARY NU?:BER. . 
We regret (ani we do not regret) to say that we are 


* under the necessity of breaking up the present series, 
in, Italy, and and commencing a new volume of the Home Journat 
in January—the demand fer the first and second n:mbers 


having so far exceeded our calculations, that we can no 
longer supply the new subscribers, who naturally wish 
to commence with the beginning. Our kind friends, who 
will have received five numbers of the Home Journal, 
will submit willingly, we hope, to the having two or 
three extra papers to bind with the volume for 1847 ; 
and the new arrangement will be a great convenience to 
the distant subscribers, who had only heard of our pre- 
sent series after its first numbers were exhausted, and 
who now can fairly commence the new Volume with the 
New Year. We shall issue, therefore, No. 1 of our new 
volume on the 2d of January, and, thereafter, keep even 
pea with Father Times’s old-fashioned beginnings and 
endings. — 
The following are the only terms on which the Home 
Journal is furnished to subscribers :— 

One copy for one year, $2 00 

Three copies, to one address, 5 00 
Those who wish to subscribe, and commence with the 
January number, are requested to send at once to the 
Office of Publication, No. 107 Fulton street. 

Agents supply single copies only. a 
Gro. P. Morris. d31 N.P. Wirus. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

UG The Mechanic’s Advocate (the 4th number of 
which is before us), published in Albany, by John 
Tanner, late publisher of the Mechanics’ Mirror, is an 
entertaining and well-filled publication, and presents 
st claims to the patronage of that and influ- 
ential class in our community, whose interests it so 
strenuously and vigorously advocates. The price is 
so low ($1 per annum) as to afford strong inducements 
to subscribers.— Geneva Gazette. ' 








NEW YORK MARKETS. 


mae Saturday, January 9, 1847. 
Ashes—In pots there is some improvement and 4 48 
was offered. Holders ask $5. Of pearls a few bbls 
sold at 5 50. 
Flour and Meal—The shipping demand for Flour 
in rather better than it was, but the transactions are 
limited, as holders generally refuse to sell Genesee at 
5 50, and that is the best offer from shippers. About 
800 or 1000 bbls were picked up at that; 500 do for 
consumption at 5 56, and 1500 do Michigan for export 
at 5 38. A sale of 700 bbls round and flat Ohio, via 
New Orleans $5 12 1-2a5 28. 
Grain—In wheat we hear of no transactions. Corn 

is without change. Sales 4,000 bu new Southern at 71 
a74c; 6,000 bu Tse Island at 71c, and 1,500 bush old 
Jersey at 821-2c. In rye there are no sales; the quo- 
tation is nominall 
barley are being shipped from first hands, leaving the 
stock here about 30,000 bu. Oats are firm at 39a 42c. 
Fish—There has been nothing done in Dry Cod.— 


#8 50 for No. 1, and $5 50 for No. 2, and $4 25 for 





ding inclined planes. Patented Dec. 28, 1846. 
To Edward D. Tippett of Georgetown, D. C. for 
improvement in meat cutters. Patented Dec. 28, 1846. 


James R. Stafford, of Cleaveland, Ohio, for improve-| 


ment in Cooking Stove, Patented 28, 1846. 

To Charles Baeder, of Philadelphia, Pa. for improve- 
ment in finishing raw hide whips. Patented Dec. 28, 
1846. 

To Jeremiah Carhart, of Buffalo New-York, for im- 
provement in Bellows for musical instruments. Pat- 
gnted Dec. 28, 1847. 

To Etienne Maccaud, Echallens, Switzerland for im- 
yrovement in Gas Apparatus. Patented Dec. 28, 1846. 

To Chauncy Boardman & Joseph A. Wells, of Bristol, 
Conn. for improvement in clocks. Patented Jan 2, 
1847. 

To Francis Carter, of Washington, Va. for improve- 
ment in uterine supporters. Patented Jan. 2, 1847. 

lo Clinton Foster, of Laporte, Indiana, for improve- 
ment in Harvesting Machines. Patented Jan. 2, 1847. 

To Nathan Perkins, of Frederick Co., Va. for im- 
provement in Excavators for Roads &c. Patented 
Jan 2, 1847. 

To Ira Holmes, of Moscow, New York, for improve- 
ment in Carriage wheels. Patented Jan. 2, 1847. 


& Newspapers. —The following in the comparative 
list of newspapers throughout the world. 

In proportion to their population, Belgium and Brus- 
eels have a greater number of newspapers than France 
and Paris. 

Belgium is below England, where, nevertheless, 
the press is burdened with taxes, but literary and sci- 


No. 3. About 400 bbls Gibbed Herring sold at $3 ; 
jand some scaled, 75c. 


YOUNG MEN'S ASSOCIATION. 
The course of Lectures for the present season will be 


continued as follows :— 

Tuesday, Dec. 22—Rev. John Wil'iams of Schenecta- 
dy. Subject—The Histoiy of Paris. 

Friday, Dec. 25—Prize Essays by A. H. Cragin ané 
Daniel Shaw, of Albany. 

Jan. 2—David Paul Brown, of Philadelphia. 
Tuesday, Jan. 5—Rev. John O. Choules, of Boston. 
Subject—Oliver Cromwell. 

Friday, Jan. 8—Rev. John Choules, of Boston. Sub- 
ject—Oliver Cromwell. 

Tuesday, Jan, 12—Fletcher Webster, esq., of Boston. 
Friday, Jan. 15—Fletcher Webster, esq , of Boston. 
Tues tay, Jan. 19—Samuel Stevens, esq., of Albany. 
Subject—The Duties and Responsibilities of the present 


age. 

Friday, Jan. 22—Pres. H. Humphrey, late of Amherst 
College. Subject—The Prophecy of History. 

Tuesday, Jan. 2g—Rev. Jno. N. Campbdeil, D. D., of 
Albany. Subject—The History of the Jews. 

Friday, Jan. 29—Hon. William H. Seward. 

Tuesday, Feb. 2—Rev. A. A. Wood, of West Spring- 
field. Subject—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Friday, Feb. 5—Hon. William Parmelee. 

Tuesday, Feb. 9—Rev. C. Wadsworth, of Troy. 

Friday, Feb. 12—Dr. E. B. O’Callagban, of Albany. 
Subject— The wars with the Esopus Indians. 

Tusscay, Feb. 16—Clarkson N. Poiter, esq., of Union 
College. Subject—Mohammed. ; 

Friday, Feb. 19—Theodoriec R. Van Ingen, esq., of 


at 86c. Considerable parcels of Schenectady. Subject—Progress. 


Tuesday, Feb. 22 (Washington’s birthday)—Dr. Wm. 
B. Sprague Subject—Washington. 
Friday, Feb. 26—Rev. 8. D. Burchard, of New York 


Mackerel are firm ; 400 bbls have changed hands at/city. Subject—The History and Uses of Poetry. 


Tuesday, March 2—Dr. T. Komeyn Beek, of Albany. 
Subject—The Earl of Chatham. 

Friday, March 5—Alfred B. Street, e:q., of Albany. 

Tuesday, March 9—Prof. Taylor Lewis, of N. York 





| Fruit—The stock of Malaga Raisins having increased, 
the market is dull, the sales in small lots reaching but 
| 1,000 boxes Bunch at $1 45a1 50 ; 1,500 half do. 80 cts; 
|and 1,500 quarter do 45 ; 2,000 drums Turkey Figs, 8, 
less 3 per cent for cash; 4a500-bushels N. C. Peanuts, 
$1 18 3-4ag1 25, cash. 

Molasses—New Orleans has farther advanced la2c, 


immediate delivery ; 3a400 do 33c ; and 140 do New 
Iberia, 35, both to arrive ; 50 hhds Trinidad Cuba sold 
at 25c, 4 mos. 

Naval Steres—No sales of turpentine for export have 
i been made for several weeks a The market for 
'Spirits turpentine recently, has been rather unsettled : 
|sales of 150 casks for export at 45c ; and in lots as 
| wanted at 45a47, both cash. 
| Oils—American Linseed remains very dull, with 
{small sales at 57c cash. Crude sperm has farther ad- 
vanced, 500a1000 bbls here having changed hands, part 
lif not all, at #1 02 1-2; manufactured is very firm at 
our quotations. 

Rice—The entire sales of the week amount to about 
500 tes, at &3 62 1-2a $4 25, cash, embracing all de- 
scriptions, from fair broken to the best on hand. 

Sugars—There has continued a faw demand, and 
prices of White Havana, the stock of which is now 
much reduced, are a little higher ; while, on the con- 
trary, those of New Orleans are rather lower—of both 
these, a portion of the sales has been to go out of the 
market; they include 300 hhds New Orleans at 7a8 3-8 
cts ; 50 Porto Rico, 8 ; 200 bxs Brown Havana, 7 a 7 
1-2; and 1,600 White do 7 3-4a8 1-8, 4 mos. 








University. HOOPER C. VAN VORST, 
 d3i Chairman Lec. Committee. 





Messrs. GOODWIN §& McKINNEY having purchased 
my interest in ‘he HAT AND CAP establishment, No. 3 
Exchange, I cheerfully recommend them to the publie 
for a share of that patronage so liberally bestowed upos 


with sales of 380 bbls at 34a35 cts, the latter price for| 1.6. Their experience inthe business will be a sufficiont 


guaranty that all articles in their line that are offered te 
the public for style and beauty of finish, will not be ex 


celled in this or any other city. 
LE GRAND SMITH. 


HAT EMPORIUM. 
GOODWIN & McKINNEY, successors to Le Grand 
| Smith, manvofacturers and dealers in HATS, CAPS, and 
| FURS, No. 3, Exchange, Albany. We earnestly soliett 
ithe continuation of the former patronage to this estab- 
| lishment, assuring them that they shall be served to the 
best of our abilities, and to their perfect satisfaction. 
A.trrReD Goopwin. J d10. [A. M. McKinney, 





T. H. MOAKLEBY, Sail-maker and Rigger, eorner of 
State street and the Dock, Albany. Awnings, Bags, Cot 
and Sacking bottoms, Canvass, Duck, Twine, Bunting, 
Rope, &c. 

N. B. Flags of all kinds made to order. di? 


PICTORIAL BOOK BINDING. 
NEW and elegant specimcas of Binding for HAnrsEr’s 
Birie and VerrLANK’s SHAKESPEARB, $0 Which the at- 
teation of the public is solicited, at 

H. H. HOFFMAN’S, No. 71 state st-, Albany, 
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MECHANIC’S ADVOCATE. 








IRON. 


BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 
* Truth shall spring out of the earth.””—Psalme 
As, in lonely thought, I pondered 
On the yobs we 4 things of earth, 
And in fancy’s dreaming, wondered 
At their beauty, power and worth, 
Came, like words of prayer, the feeling— 
Oh ! that God would make me know, 
Through the spirit’s clear revealing— 
What, of all his works below, 
Is to man a boon the greatest, 
Brightening on from age to age, 
Serving truest, earliest, latest, 
Through the world’s long pilgrimage. 


Soon vast mountains rose before me, 
gy, desolate and lone, 
Their scarred heads were threatning o’er me, 
Their dark shadows round me thrown ; 
Then a voice, from out the mountains, 
As an earthquake shook the ground, 
And like frightened fawns the fountains, 
Leaping, fled before the sound, 
And the Anak oaks bowed lowly, 
Quivering, aspen-like, with fear— 
While the deep response came slowly, 
Or it must have crushed mine ear ! 


‘Tron ! Iron ! Iron !??—crashing, 
Like the battle-axe and shield ; 
Or the sword on helmet clashing, 
Through a bloody battle-field : 
**Tron ! Tron ! Iron !’*—rolling, 
Like the far-off cannon’s boom ; 
Or the death-knell, slowly tolling, 
Through a dungeon’s charnel gloom ! 
«Tron! Iron ! Iron !”—swinging, 
Like the summer winds at play ; 
Or as bells of Time were ring: 
In the grand Millennial Day ! 


Then the clouds of ancient fable 
Cleared away before mine eyes ; 

Truth could tread a footing stable 
O’er the gulf of mysteries ! 

Words, the prophet bards had uttered, 
Signs, the oracle foretold, 

Spells, the wierd-like Sybil muttered 
Through the twilight days of old, 

Rightly read, beneath the splendor, 

ining now on history’s page, 

All their faithful witness render— 

All portend a better age. 


Sisyphus, forever toiling, 
as the type of toiling men, 
While the stone of power, recoiling, 
Crushing them back to earth again ! 
Stern Promethens, bound and bleeding, 
Imaged man in mental chain, 
While the vultures, on him feeding, 
Were the ions’ —- reign ; 
Still a ray of mercy tarrie 
On the cloud, a white-winged dove, 
For this mygtic faith had married 
Vulcan to the Queen of Love ! 


Rugged strength and radiant beauty— 
These were one in nature’s plan ; 

Humble toil and heaven ward } 
These will form the perfect man ! 

Darkly was this doctrine taught us 
By the gods of heathendom ; 

But the living light was brought us, 
When the gospel morn had come ! 

How the glorious change, expected, 
Could be wrought, was then made free ; 

Of the earthly, when perfected, 
Rugged Iron forms the key ! 


** Truth from out the earth shall flourish,’’ 
This the Word of God makes known,— 
Thence are harvests men to nourish— 
There let Iron’s power be shown. 
Of the swords, from slaughter gory 
Ploughshares forge to break the soil ;— 
Then will Mind at®in its glory— 
Then will Labor reap the spoil,— 
Error cease the soul to wilder, 
Crime be decked by simple good, 
As the little coral builder, 
Forces back the furious flood. 


While our faith in good grows stronger, 
Means of greater good increase; 
Iron, slave of war no longer, 
Leads the onward march of peace; 
Still new modes of service finding, 
Ocean, earth aad air it moves, 


And the distant nations binding, 
Like the kindred tie it proves; 
With its Atlas shoulder sharing 
Loads of human toil and care; 
On its wings of lightning bearing 
Thought’s swiftest mission through the air ! 


As the rivers, farthest flowing, 
In the highest hills have birth ; 
As the banyan, broadest growing, 
Oftenest bows its head to earth,— 
So the loftiest minds press onward, 
Channels far of good to trace ; 
So the largest hearts bend downward, 
Circling all the human race ; 
s, by Iron’s aid, pursuing 
Through the earth their plans of love, 
Men our Father’s will are doing 
Here, as angels do above ! 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. 





(> New wayof Blasting Rocks with Gunpowder.— 
_ The expense attending the common mode of blasting in 
/mines and quarries, induced H. Carbebosse to com- 
|mence experiments on the quantity of rock removed 
_ by a certain portion of powder, in proportion to the size 
| of the cavity, and he finds that by the formation of cham- 
| bers or cavities, instead of the round cylindrical hole 
|commonly made, a much more safe and economical re- 
| sultis effected. The experiments were made ona hard 
, calcareous rock, in which, after making a circular hole 
in the usual method, hydro-chloric acid and water was 
| poured through a copper-funnel, three yards long, three 
| severel times, at proper intervals, asthe decomposition 
| of the rock proceeded : it was generally allowed to re- 
|main two hours, when a sufficient sized cavity was 
formed at the bottom of the whole to receive a large 
'charge of powder. The remaining liquid was removed 
' by introducing small pistons into the whole five inches 
\ long, with valves opening upwards, and acting similarly 
| to pump valves. 
' Tow was afterwards introduced, and turaed about 
|to dry the rock, and then drawn out ; powder is poured 
‘until the chamber is two-thirds full. Upon this one of 
| Bickford’s fuses is placed ; it is then filled up with pow- 
der, and the whole tempered with sand, when it is ready 
for fising ; the explosihn takes place without either 
flash or detonation—a dead rumbling only is heard 
from the cracking rock—the whole mass is seen to 
tremble, then rise a little, and again to fall, cracked 
in every direction. The rock being detached in larger 
masses by these means, is not thrown toa distance, 
but faerelh removed, and s expanding to their full 
extent before they escape into the atmosphere, do not 
detonate. By these means, the operation only costs 


is generally from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 34—Zondon Mining 
Journal. 





PROGRESS OF THE PROTECTIONS. 
On the 9th Dec., 1845, Bro. Kies, G. L., instituted 


brothers were installed officers : Herrick Parker, S. P.; 
Martin Clark, J. P.; E. W. Sanford, R.S.; James Was- 
sam, F. S.; Chas. E. Mason, T.; Eli T. Ely, P. ; J. L. 
Hotchkiss, I. P.; B. B. Stillinger, O. P. 


ELECTIONS, M. M. P. 

Protection No. 20, Frankfort.—Officers: E.S. Cady, 
SP; E. L. Hagar, JP; A. D. Keeler, RS; J. Dygert, 
FS ; J. W. Hungerford, T. 

Protection No. 21, Albany.—J. Munsell, SP ; Wm. 
Chase, JP; E. A. Jordan, RS; D. B. Holt, FS; B. FE. 
Austin, T. 

Protection No. 22, Albany.—Officers: Benj. Marsh, 
SP; Lemuel Wooster, JP; Samuel Carter, RS; A.W. 
Gates, T; R. J. Van Benthuysen, FS. 

Protection Mo. 27, Canandaigua.—S. S. Briggs, SP; 
J. W. Downing, JP; A. S. Granger, RS; Thos. New- 
j}man, FS; Chas. Coy, T. 








BOOTS AND SHOES.—The subscriber has opened a 
Boot and Shoe Store at No. 3 Delavan House, Broadway, 
where he intends to make to order first rate Boots and 
Shoes ; and will warrant them to fit as well, it not bet- 
-ter, than those of any other shop in the city. He would 
respectfully invite the public to call and examine his 


i. 


them entire satisfaction. 
The subseriber has just returned from New York with 
a choice seleegion of manufactured Boots and Shoes, 
which he thinks will be found on trial a choice article. 
d3 D. D. RAMSAY. 





FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 
Any quantity of old Newspapers and Pamphlets in 
esheets, suitable for wrapping paper. 





3d. per yard cube, while by the old method the expense 


stock, assuring them that no pains will be spared to give | 


MUFFS AND ROBES—At No. 3 Exchange. 


Received this morning the largest and best selected as- 
sortment ever offered to the public, consisting of 

MUFFs—F ine Isabella Bear, Stone do, Black do, 
Grisley do; Blue Fox, Wuod do, Red do; Nat. Lynx, 
Taft do, Black do. 

Together with a large assortment of Chinchella Grey 
Squirrel, Wolf, imitation Lynx, black and natural Jenett 
and Coney. 

ROBES—Trimmed: Martin, Jenett, Wolf and Coon. 
Untrimmed : No. 1 Buffalo Robes. No. 1 extra assort- 
ed do. Indian tanned do. 

GLOVES—Gentlemen’s driving Plueked and Unpluck- 
ed Otter and Seal Gloves. Ladies’ Otter and Musk Rid. 
ing Gloves. 

CAPS—Otter, Seal, Nutria, Musk, Boas, silk Plush, 
Fur Trimmed, Cloth, Youth’s, and Children’s Velvet. 

Also, Bows, Neck Ties, Umbrellas and Canes, which 
are offered to the public at a small advance. Purchasers 
will do well to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 

d10 GOODWIN § McKINNY, 3 Exchange. 








BOOK, PLAIN AND FANCY 





PRINTING, 
Nos. 14 §& 15 Commercial Buildings. 


“OFFICE OF = = 


THE SON OF TEMPERANCE AND RECHABITE. 


JOB 


ooo 





BOOTS AND SHOES, No. 3 Delavan House, Broad- 
way, Albany.—The subscriber having removed his Boot 
and Shoe Store from North Pearl street to the above 
place, is now ready to execute all orders with which he 
may be favored. [43] DAVID D. RAMSAY. 


HENRY R. HOFFMAN, Book-Binder and Blank Book 
Manufacturer, No. 71 State street (up stairs), Albany. 
Piain and Fancy Binding execu‘ed in the first style of 
the art, Blank Books manufactured to any patron. 43 


~ 








ALBANY CIGAR DEPOT. 

Phe subscriber informs his friends and the public, that 
he has continuelly on hand for sale, a large and excellent 
assortment of Regalia, Prigeipe Havana, and L’Norma 
Cigars, which he offers on the most advantageous terms, 
to wholesale or retail dealers. 


10 CHARLES W. LEWIS. 
Protection No. 7, of Elyria, Ohio, and the following | as 


| DANIEL TRUE, Die Sinker, may be found at No. 





Engraves Seals, Door Plates, §c. Cuts 
Stamps and Dies, also Jeweler's and 
d10 


AMERICAN PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


DR. N. 8S. DEAN, 

Nes. 19and 21, Norton st., Albany, has established an INFIRMARY, 
for the reception of patients, who are afflicted with various acute 
and chronic diseases. Mis charges for boara and medical attend- 
av.ce are moderate. His BATHING ROOMS are in complete order. 
Warm, Cold, Shower, Sulphur and Medicated Baths in readinees 
atall times, for the aceommodation ef his patients, and of the eit> 
zene generally. : 

Single baths 25 cents; 6 tickets for one dollar. 

Dr. Dean employs in his practice vegetables only, as experience 
and practiec have proved sufficient [without resort to mineral poi- 
sons,] to cure or alleviate all disea.; to which the human femily 
are subject, tenders his services ava medieines to the public, satis 
fied that a trial of them will convince the most skeptical and un- 
believing of their value and efficacy, are _ 

His medicines are all prepared upon scientific principles, from 
vegetable substances only, and have stood the test of more thas 
twenty yesrs- Among his medicines, which have effected many 
surprising cures, after all mineral remedies bad failed, and of 
which abundant certificates of the most respectable persons in this 
city and vicinity will be given. 

DR. DEAN’S INDIAN’S PANACEA, for the cure of Consump- 
tion, Scrofula, or King s Evil, Incipient Cancers, Sypolliac and 
Mercurial Diseases, eres | Uleers and Painful Affection of 
the Bones, Ulcerated Throat amd Nostrils, Ulcers of every deserip- 
tion, Rheumatism, Sciatica or Hip Gout, Fever Sores and Internal 
Abeesses,Fistulas, Scald Head, Scurvey, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, 
Erysipelas, Cutaneous Diseases, Chronic Camrrn, Ashma, and Head- 
ache from porticslar causes, Pain in the Stomach and Dyspepsia, 
proceeding from vitiation, Affections of the Liver, Chronie Inflem- 
mation of the Kidneys, and geveral debility. It is singularly efft~ 
|eacious in renovating those constitutions which have been broken 
down by injurious treatment or juvenile irregularities. In genera) 
tesms it is recommended in al!*those diseases which arise from 
_—— of the blood or vitiatien of the humors of whatever name 
or kiod. 

Rheumatic Oil, an Indian specific. This oil has effected cures 
when all other remedies have failed, and needs but a trial to prove 
its efficacy, in the mos? inveterate cases. It is also an effeetual 
remedy in eases of Bruises, Contracted Sinews, Scalds and Burns. 


585 Broadway. 
book- binders 
Silver-smiths’ Dies, $c. 




















